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FOREWORD 



While women constitute a majority of social wotk practitioners 
and a large proportion of social work's clientele, the issue 
of women as students, faculty , and administrators , and the 
curriculum content on. the subject of women only recently have 
been given sufficient attention in social work education. 

JT 

This monograph is one of a number of continued efforts by the 
Council on Social Work Education to focus on issues related 
to ifomen in social work education. 

Soon after the establishwent^oi^ie^ouncil • s Commission on 
tbe Sole andStatjta~--*#^^ Social Work Education in 1974 f 

^a_nmeA^fa»-l3¥5ti£ied for -a special project to address th* 
inequities experienced by women. Ma jo; issues were identified 
by the commission. Subsequently, a proposal was developed and 
a two-year project. was initiated with support from the U.S. 
Department of Education, Women's Educational Equity Act Program, 
This publication. is a report on the project. 

Barriers to the recruitment , pretention f promotion, tenure, and 
remuneration concerning women are identified. Attention is 
given %o issues related to student admissions, field placement, 
and financial aid* The need for clear course objectives, 
outlines, and concent respecting the role and status of women 
throughout the curriculum is clearly delineated in this mono- 
graph. 



Finally, the report outlines five specific strategies to over- 
come the barriers identified in social work education. 

%%\ The Council is gratified to present this valuable document as 
w^an extremely useful contribution in ite own right, and as a 
\|gbasis for continuing efforts to achieve equity for women in 
llmocial work education- 



IE wishes to thank Nancy tColeman and the Many social work 

:ators and practitioners who participated in this mo at 
Kfsssful project. 
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PREFACE 



» 



• 

In 1974 the United States Congress established the Women's 
Educational Equity Act which authorizes the U.S. Education «*• 
Department to award grants and contracts "to provide educa- 
tional equity for voaen in/the United States and to provide 
financial assistance to enable educational agencies and insti- 
tutions to meet requirements of Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972." The following words marked the establish- 
ment of the Act: 

The Congress hereby finds and declares that educa- 
tional programs in theJJnited Staters . .as presently 
conducted, are inequitable, as such programs relate 
to women and frequently limit the full participation 
of all individuals in American society. It is the 
purpose of this section to provide educational equity 
for all women in the United States. 

The Council on Social Work Education's Commission on the Role 
and Status of Women in Social Work Education agreed that ef- 
forts were needed to achieve equity for women in professional 
education and submitted a proposal for a two year project to 
and received funding from the Women's Educational Equity Act 
Program for the period July 1979 to June 1981. This publica- 
tion reports on efforts of the Project on Achieving Equity for 
Women in Social Work Education. 

The project gathered information from accredited social work 
programs about alternative strategies and barriers to achieving' 
equity for women and provided consultation to five programs in 
different Federal regions to test out unique approaches to 
achieving equity for women. These efforts led to the construc- 
tion of a conceptual frame of reference and guidelines for organ- 
ising educational equity 'efforts for women. 

The project consultants worked closely with the project director 
in setting up project objectives and' in constructing a conceptual 
tool that could be adapted to various educational settings. They 
also worked closely with administrators and work groups in five 
social work educational programs to develop unique approaches to 
achieving equity for women. I am indebted to them for their 
willingness to share their expertise and wisdom. 

This publication represents the efforts of a great many persons, 
All committed to the goal of equality in higher education. It 
is hoped that the recommendations set forth here will stimulate 
others to make similar efforts to work for equity for persons 
in their own educational settings. 
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* CHAPTER I . " 

SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION ADDRESSES THE NEED TO* 
ACHIEVE fQUITY FOR WOMEN 

Council on Social Work Education Adopts € 
Affirmative Action Accreditation Standard 

m 

Efforts to meet requirements of the Department of Health* 
Education and Welfare Executive Order 11246 for affirmative 
action, Equal Employment Opportunity Legislation, Title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act, and to respond to questions of 
inequity generated by the Women's Movement, led the Board of 
Directors of the Council on Social Work Education (on the 
recommendation of Its Accreditation Commission) to approve 
the adoption in 1977 of an affirmative action accreditation 
standard for women ^ 

Accreditation Standard 12 34B -Women vent further th^fe a state- 
ment of policy against discrimination on the ba$ls of race, 
color, creed, ethnic or national origin, handicap, age or sex. 
The standard states that, if any social work educational pro- 
gram at the baccalaureate or master's level seeks accredited 
status (initial or reaccredited) , the program must make "specific 
continuous efforts to assure enrichment by the presence of 
women in 411 categories of persons related to the program, and 
by content on women's issues in the curriculum.* 9 The standard 
elaborates on three ways equity for women must be achieved if 
social work programs are to maintain accredited status. "These 
are* 

K Equity shall be assured to women in faculty and 
staff recruitment , retention, promotion , tenure 
assignment, and remuneration. 

2. Equity shall be assured to women in student ad- 
missions, field placement, and financial aid. 

3. The program shall provide clear course objectives, 
outline and content respecting the role and status 
of women throughout the curriculum. 2 

The profession of social work is tke first profession to develop 
an affirmative qction accreditation standard for women. The 
profession had earlier established a precedent when it enacted 
a similar accreditation standard for members of ethnic minority 
groups; 

Once accreditation standard 1234B-Women was enacted, the focus 
shifted %p accredited social work educational programs which 
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hag the responsibility of finding ways to implement the man- 
dates of the standard. Administrators of many of these programs 
expressed uncertainty about the most ef f ectiv^t approaches to 
achieving equity for women (i.e. meeting the requirements of 
the standard) • 



U.S. Education Department Funds 
Project on Achieving Equity for Women in Social Work Education 



The Council on Social Work Education's* Commission on the Role 
and Status of Women in SociafWork Education* whose role it 
is to monitor and recommend policy regarding women's issues 
to* the^ Council's Board of Directors-, decided that a special 
project was needed to assess the state of the art of Curriculum 
focused on distinctive needs of women, to identify barriers to 
achieving ^equity for women, and to explore alternative strategies 
to quality improvement in the ways that social work programs 
address distinctive needs of women; A subcommittee of the Women's 
Commission developed a proposal idea. The proposal was developed" 
in written form by staff, who submitted it to the U.S. Education 
Department, Women's Educational Equity Act Program. Funding was 
approved for a two-year project beginning July *, 1979. It is 
important to note at the outset that this project focused on the 
three areas Identified in Accreditation Standard 1234B-Women 
(women faculty, women students, and curriculum content on women), 
but it in no way intruded upon or became a part of the official 
accreditation process of the Council on Social Work Education. 
The project agreed *that a; the end of the two years, it would 
report to social work educational programs regarding what it 
had learned about alternative approaches to achieving educational 
equity for women* 

During the two-year period, the project carried out two differ- 
ent phases. Phase I involved a survey of all accredited social 
work educational programs to learn about the "state of the art" 
in curriculum content on women, and to collect information about* 
barriers to achieving educational equity for women. Phase II 
focused on the selection of five program sites, and the develop- 
ment of different models of achieving equity for women. The 
project provided consultation to these sites and asked that they 
develop unique plans of action to achieve equity for women. 



Project Reports and Makes Recommendations 
to Social Work Educators 



It was the intention of the project from its inception to share 
information about its activities with social work educational 



programs at the baccalureate and master's levels* It was hoped 
that ideas about alternative strategies to achieve educational 
equity for woven learned through project efforts sight be 
transferable to other social work programs striving 'to update 
curriculum content on women, and to provide greater advancement- 
opportunities for female faculty and students* 

This publication has been prepared by the project -director in 
collaboration vith an advisory group of consultants* The docu- 
ment dravs upon statements in a manual developed during the 
first project year with the assistance of a project, associate 
(doctoral intern), upon written reports of consultants summar- 
izing professional activities at program sites and upon written 
statements frqa administrators and work groups at the project 
sites. These^rritten materials were used by the project direc- 
tor and consultants as the foundation for the construction of a 
conceptual frame of reference for organizing equity efforts in 
professional education* ♦ ^ 

The project had two main goals; one, to learn from social work 
educators about alternative strategies being used to achieve 
educational, equity for women and about barriers impeding equity 
efforts add two, to develop a frame of reference and guidelines 
which could be' used by persons involved in equity efforts throuo 
out the country* 

x # 

This document reports on project activities related to goal one 
in the first three chapters* The project presents atf histori- 
cal orientation(Chapter I) and an overview of the "state of the 
art" in curriculum content on women (Chapter II)* Ideas about 
barriers to achieving educational equity for women are summar- 
ized (Chapter ill). Content in Chapters Two and Three is based 
on responses to a questionnaire mailed to all accredited social 
work programs in 1980 and on responses to a follow-up ques- 
tionnaire in 1981* 

Chapters IV through VI address project goal two. A statement 
of how the project organized efforts to select and to provide 
consultation to five program sites during 1980 to 1981 is given 
(Chapter IV), The end result of project efforts in five pro- 
gram sites is presented in a conRptual frame of reference con- 
structed by the project director and consultants to organize 
14fas about approaches to achieving educational equity for 
woken (Chapter V). A summary of project accomplishments is 
followed by a set of guidelines fojr using the frame of refer- 
ence (Chapter VI) ♦ \ 
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CHAPTER II 

ACHIEVING EQUITY FOR WOMEN Iff THE SOCIAL WORK CURRICULUM 

Focus of Survey: Part I 



Insanitary 1980 a two-part questionnaire was nailed by the 
Project {o* the administrators of all accredited eepial work 
educational programs at the baccalaureate and Baiter's 
levels. 3 P^rt I of the questionnaire sought information 
about "fcurriculuu content in which women's distinctive needs 
and problems are addressed. " The administrators were asked 
to" respond to question* in the time frame of 1978 
Xo 1979« If administrators asked other persons to assist 
them in completing the questionnaires, they were told to list 
their names and titles below their own signatures. Part I of 
the questionnaire was mot designed to elicit detailed responses 
but rather to provide* information which would give an overview 
of what was being taught about women and how it was being 
organized in the curriculum. One hundred eighty-one baccalaureate 
administrators and forty-five master's leveltadministrators 
responded to Part I of the questionnaire. *A follow-up question- 
naire was mailed to these administrators in 1981 asking them to 
report any change* in curriculum content between academic year 
1978 to 1979 and academic year 1980 to 1981. One hundred eighty- 
five responses to the follow-up questionnaire were received 
(82Z of those responding to first questionnaire). 



Content on Women in Required Courses; Human Behavior and 
Social Environment, Social Welfare Policies and 
Services, Social Work Practice or Methods and Research 



Question A in Part I of the questionnaire asked respondents 
to give the number of required social work courses (except 
field or practicum), and- to list the catalog numbers and titles 
of required courses which contain content on women. Since the 
project was primarily concerned about seeking ideas about 
achieving equity to incorporate into a conceptual frame of ref- 
erence, it did not ask respondents to give detailed information 
about the nature of content on women in these required courses. 
Responses to Question A provided a "broad brush" overview of 
how many and* which required courses contained content on women. 

The responses of baccalaureate administrators wjio answered 
Part I of the questionnaire showed that the majority of bacca- 
laureate programs reporting concentrate content on women in 
et least one-half of courses offered in Social Welfere Policy 

12 
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and Services and in one-half of the courses in Social 
Work Practice or Methods. The majority reported that content 
on wonen in Hunan Behavior and Social Environment courses is 
"concentrated in at least one-third of the required courses. 
A number of baccalaureate administrators pointed out that these 
courses are often taught by faculty from other departments. 
They reported, that content on women is not usually incorporated 
into baccalaureate research courses except through opportunities 
to write about special topics. Two-thirds of the baccalaureate 
programs responding reported that there were additional required 
courses with content on women. These included Introduction 
to Social Work, Senior Seminars, Int ercul tural Relationships 
and Minority Concerns, the Family^ and Special Topics. 

The majority of master's program respondents reported that 
at least half of the courses required in Social Welfar^ Policy 
and Services, in Human Behavior and Social Environment, and in 
Research contain content on women. Master's program respondents 
reported a larger number of required courses in Social Work 
Practice or Methods, with one-fourth to one-third of these 
courses reported to contain content on women. Required master's 
courses in the "other 11 category which include content on women 
were focused on discrimination and ethnicity* 

Follow-up responses to the questionnaire showed that the 
majority of programs reporting had no major changes in required 
courses. Approximately one-fourth of the respondents indicated 
that content on womjkn was added to Human Behavior and Social 
Environment courses during the 1980-1981 academic year. 

Responses to QuestUon A provided only general information about 
content on women in required courses. These responses also 
provided a base upon which to analyze responses to later ques- 
tions pertaining to specific content on women in field, in 
elect ive$ and in extracurricular learning opportunities. 



Content on Women in Required Courses; Field or Practicum 



Question B in Part I of the questionnaire asked respondents to 
list the names of organizations which teach field students to 
work with and for women, and to describe briefly the types of 
field assignments. The project recognized that most field 
placements provide the opportunity to relatfe to some women 
clients. Ttfe~purpose of Question B was to gather information 
about the txpes of assignments which specifically address dis- 
tinctive needs of women. 

Seventy-one percent of the baccalaureate and master's program 
responding to the questionnaire reported field assignments 



which address special concerns of voien, many of which deal * 
with crisis situations. These include battered woven 
shelters , women's information and referral centers, "hot 
lines," rape and abuse centers, services for Lesbians and 
divorced women, centers for single parents and displaced 
homemakers. The types of field placements reported which 
focus on distinctive needs of woven are listed in Table 1 
in descending order of percentages of programs reporting 
their use. 

There was no observable difference in the types of f'eld 
assignments reported by baccalaureate and master 9 s programs. 
A higher percentage of master's program respondents did 
state that all of their field placements focus on distinctive 
needs of woken. A higher "percentage of baccalaureate programs 
provided greater detail about the specific focus of learning 
opportunities which address distinctive needs of women in 
field settings. 

Follow-up responses to the questionnaire revealed a contin- 
uation of the same types of setting. Several settings a<jded 
to the lists provided field opportunities for preemployment 
and employment counseling (such as Urban League Program) in 
1980-1981. 



Content on Women in Elective Courses 



Question C of Part I of the questionnaire asked respondents 
to give the total number of elective courses offered in their 
programs during academic year 1978-1979. In addition, they 
were asked to list the- catalog numbers and titles of elective 
courses offered during that year which contained content on 
women • 

Ninety percent of baccalaureate and master's respondents 
reported that their programs offered one or more electives 
with content on women. One-tenth of these reported that 
there was a Women's Studies program available in the parent 
institution. Electives with content on women fell into two 
categories: 1. electives with the word "woman" or "female" 
in their titles, and 2. electives whose titles did not 
contain the word "woman" or "female." 
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TABLE 1 

Types of field Assignments and Percentages of Respondents 

Reporting Their Use 


Types of Field Assignments vitti Content on Women 


X Respondents 
Reporting Use 


Women's Special Concerns (i.e. crisis centers, 
shelters, hot lines, rape and abuse centers, YWCA 
programs for pregnant adolescents, single parent 
and displaced homemaker counseling, etc.) 


71Z 
* 


Children and Adolescents (i.e. runaway houses , 
special care, group homes, schools, child guidance, 
Head start , - day *car e , Big Sister and Brothers, 
YWCA* Girls 9 Club£ Girl Scouts, Salvation Army, 
etc.) 


59Z 


Health (i.e. public departments, nursing, early 
infant care, clinics, general and V.A. hospitals, 
women's health programs, etc.) 


43Z 


Public Social Services (I.e. housing, public wel- 
fare, human resources, welfare rights, etc.) 


40% 


Voluntary Family Services (i.e. under auspices 
that are Jewish, Catholic, Lutheran, Salvation 
Army, American Red Cross, etc.) 


33% 


Corrections (i.e. Family and Juvenile Court, 
retention centers, Sheriff's Department, victim 
witness programs, probation, etc.) 


31% 


Mental Health (i.e. community, psychiatric 
hospitals, etc . ) 


29Z 


Planned Parenthood, Family Planning, Genetic 
Counseling 


25Z 


Legal Aid, Advocacy, Community Organization (i.e. 
Legal Aid Society, Feminist Union, Advocacy Task 
Forces, Community Action Corps, United Way, etc.) 


20Z 


Aging (i.e. nursing homes, retirement villages, 

R S VI* ff a v cava rpnfpffl ronnnnl fcv rpnfpra Iran 

Agency on Aging, etc.) 




Physical Impairment and Handicaps (i.e. Easter 
Seal, developmental ly disabled, rehabilitation, 
etc.) 

*- 


14% 


Other (i.e. immigration services, university * 
testing and counseling, employment counseling, 
neighborhood centers, etc.) 


12% 
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Only fifteen percent of electives wi'th content on vomen had 
"women 99 or "female"* in the titles. These vere reported by 
> less than half of the baccalaureate and master's programs 
re«iM?nding to the questionnaire. 

■> - 0 ** " 

Electives vith "vomen" in theiJ titles most frequently 
offered by baccalaureate progjR&ms vere courses that began 
"Women in...." These focused on vomen in history, art, 
society, literature, ^pligion, psychology, and philosophy. 
Electives vith "voman" in their titles most frequently 
reported by master's programs began "Women and....". These 
focused on policy, health, mental health, managemeut, work, 
social work, and leadership. A higher percentage of master's 
programs reported that they offered electives fdcused on 
social work practice vith vomen. 

Other electives vith "voman" im their .titles reported by 
both baccalaureate and master's respondents included Women 
and Social 'Change Movements, Changing Male and Pemale Roles, 
Women in Corrections, Working-Class Women, Female Victims of 
Abuse, Ag'ing "w-men, The Bldtk Woman, La Chicana, and Asian- 
American. Women. 

v * 

Eighty-five percept of electives reported to have content on 
vomen by baccalaureate and master's programs did not contain 
the vord 'Voman " or "female" in their titles. The topics 
most frequently addressed by over half of the respondents 

* include health and mental heal*#t substance abuse, Social 
Work and the Family, Child Welfare and Day Care, Lav and 

Corrections, sexuality and sexism, ethnicity and racism, 
and gerontology. ^ 

The majority of follow-up .responses to Part I of the question- 
naire shoved no change in electives. 'Approximately fifteen' 
percent of those responding added one or tuo electives vhich 
focused on Women in Crisis, Aging Women, Religion and Women's 
Issues, Health, Women's Issues and the Family, Women and 
Minorities in the Work Force, and Women's Educational and 
Professional Development during the academic year 1980-1981. 
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Curriculum Decisionmakers 



Question E of Part I of the questionnaire reads as follows: 

Put a check beside one or more categories\of persons 

who made recommendations (Column B) and/or decisions 
(Column C) re inclusion or revision of content on women 
during academic, year 1978-1979: 



Acadeaic Tear 1978-1979: Persons or Groups Making Recoonendat*>ns*and/or 
Decisions* re Inclusion or Revision of Curriculum Content on ffoaen 


A B 
Person or Group Made Reco—cndat ions 

Please Check (O 


C 

Made Decisions'. 
Please Check (V ) 


General Curriculua Coaaittee 


( ) 


LJ , 


Specific Curriculua Coaaittee 
(Give Haae) 


<? ) 




Woaen ( s Caucus or Coamittee 


(■ > 


< > 


Faculty Group 


< ) 


( ) 


Student Group 


( > 


< ) 


Administrative Bead oaVPrograa 


< ) 




faculty Administratively Assigned 
to Woaan's Studies 


( > 


, ( ) 


Faculty Teaching Course 


. ( ) 


< > 


Other (Please Specify) 


( ) 


( ) 



*RecoMendat ion is a suggestion; decision is suggestion that is implemented. 



The pajority of respondents checked more than one%pa tegory . i;he 
five sources of # recommendations checked most frequently by bacca- 
laureate respondents were faculty teaching course (58Z), curriculum 
committee (55X), administrative head (50Z), faculty as a group (50%) 
.and student group (41Z). The same order was given for sources of 
decisions, as shown in Table 2. These were faculty teaching 
course (61Z), curriculum committees (51Z), administrat ive'head (45Z) 9 
faculty a* a group (40Z) and student group (10%). 

The five sources of recommendations most frequently checked by 
master's respondents were curriculua coamittee (99Z) 9 faculty teach- 
ing course (63Z), administrative head (43Z), student group (37Z) and 
faculty as a group (36Z)« There was a change in the order of sources 
of decisions checked most frequently by master's respondents , as 
shown in Table 2. These were curriculum committee (71Z), faculty 
teaching course (50Z), faculty as a group (32Z), administrative 
head (22Z) and student group (7Z). 

In addition less than ten percent of baccalaureate and master's 
respondents checked the. following sources for recommendations: 
women's caucus, faculty administratively assigned to subj*ct area, 
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afflraative action officer, field faculty, at^d faculty senate 
or caapua-wide group. 



TABLE 2 

Categories of Persons Making Curriculum Recommendations and Decisions 
(In Descending Order of Numbers Reported) 


Baccalaureate Level 


Master 9 s Level 

• 


Persons Reported to 
Make Both Recommendations 
AMD Decisions 


Persons Reported to 
Make Recommendations 


Persons Reported to 
Make Decisions 


rFecml^y Teaching 

Course (s) 
-Curriculum Committee 
-Administrative Head 
-Faculty as a Group 
-Student Group 


-Curriculum Committee 
-Faculty Teaching 

Course (s) 
-Administrative Head 
-Student Group 
-Faculty as a Group 


_rCu»icu^ 
-Faculty Teaching 

Course (s) 
-Faculty as a Group 
-Administrative Head, 
-Student Group ^ 



Follow-up responses to the questionnaire showed that the same 
categories of persons recommended and made decisions about 
curriculum content on women as were reported in 1980. Several 
programs reported that they were also using input from ao alumni 
council Into curriculum recommendations during academic year 1980-19&1, 

i 

Extracurricular Opportunities Re Women's Concerns 

D 

Question D of Part I of the questionnaire asked respondents to 
describe briefly special assignments or learning opportunities 
regarding women's concerns offered by their programs in academic 
year 1978 to 1979. Eighty-five percent of respondents listed 
extracurricular opportunities. The activities listed were wide- 
ranging* They included special programs focused on women's con- 
cerns organised into one-day conferences , colloquia, workshops* 
lectures, conferences, "brown, bag" lunches, symposia, weekend 
retreats, and "Common Day" programs. Opportunities were provided 
for students to meet women in prisons, women who were rap* 
victims* women in special service settings, and women involved 
in preretirement planning. Many of these activities were offered 
in the parent institution or in the community. Similar activities 
were reported by baccalaureate' and master's respondents. 

Responses to the follow-up questionnaire in 1981 showed that 

most programs were continuing with the above activities. Additional 

18 
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extracurricular activities reported in follow-up questionnaires 
included an outreach program for women in rural areas/ a Women's 
Resource Fair, and advocacy programs for abused women. 



Plans for Revision of Curriculum 



Question F of Part I of th£ questionnaire asked respondents 
to list any plans their programs had for improvement/revision 
of curriculum content on wonen* 

Twenty-eight percent of respondents from both levels reported 
that they had no plans for, revision of curriculum content on 
women. Forty-three percent reported that a general review 
of curriculum content would be undertaken but no revision 
activities were anticipated.. The remaining twenty-nine per- 
cent anticipated that the following activities would take 
place during the next academic year (listed in descending 
order of numbers of programs reporting): add special .interest 
elective (i.e. family therapy* alternate life styles, aging, 
family violence, feminist human services, child welfare, 
human sexuality), add to tore content (i.e. content on sexism, 
middle years, ethnicity, Lesbians, child welfare, sexuality), 
encourage students to enroll in university women's studies 
programs, construct mechanisms to monitor curricula, add to 
library resources, develop video-tapes, construct and introduce 
conceptual frameworks* plan conferences on an annual basis, 
set up weekly discussion groups. "* 

Responses to follow-up questionnaires indicated that most 
programs were continuing nitb plans to review content on women 
in their programs. Twenty percent of the respondents reported 
efforts directed toward faculty such as- recruitment of more 
female faculty (especially ethnic), provision of more role 
models through use of part-time faculty and lecturers, setting 
up of a women's support group of faculty and staff to pressure 
the administration of the university £qt more equitable policies 
and procedures, and conducting a faculty development steminar on 
sexism. In addition, many respondents reported that they 
were reviewing new Federal policies to see, how they will impact 
on women.' Several respondents reported on a continuing search 
for. unbiased textbooks. 



CHAPTER III 



BARRIERS TO ACHIEVING EQUITY FOR WOMEN Ifl SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 

Focus of Survey; Part II 



One of the major objective* of the project vai to construct 
i conceptual frame of reference for achieving equity for 
women In social work education. In order to build this # 
frame of references, the project sought information about 
two topics: 1. how to achieve equity far women faculty 
and students and curricula, and 2. what were existing 
barriers to achieving efwity for women. Two major sources 
of information were use<U They we$# data gathered from 
questionnaires mailed to accredited social work programs and 
data gathered from five program sites selected to develop 
specific plans or models to achieve equity. 

Chapter lit summarises barriers reported in responses to 
Part II of the questionnaire mailed to accredited social work 
programs. In the introduction to Part II of the questionnaire, 
the following statements weife mage: 

The project seeks to deepen its understanding of 
problems and issues in Achieving educational equity 
for women. It hope* that you will be willing to * 
recommend ways to improve educational programs 
• and to overcome barriers to achieving equity for 

woman. While thiji questionnaire if focused on women, 
it if believed that the information you give can be 
used in improving educational programs for all 
persons, 

If you wish your responses to be anonymous, please 
return the form unsigned. 

One hundred thirty-one baccalaureate and aaster's programs 
responded to Part II_of~4he questionnaire. This questionnaire 
consisted of four section*, as follows: Section I — Curriculum 
Pl-trfiTng, Section II — Educational Planning for Female Students 
and Strategies for Improvement, Section III — Status of Female 
Faculty and Staff and Strategies for Improvement, and 
Section IV — Definition of Educational Equity in Social Work 
Education* 

- ■ • 

Barriers to achieving equity for women in social work education 
are reported in this ehepter as ideas expressed by one or more 
respondents. Ho attempt is m^le t-e> add up numbers of similar 
reepxrftses or to estimate how many social work programs are faced 
with the barriers' identified . This summary of responses 
O presented with the assumption that those working to achieve 
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equity for women in social work education recognize that 
sane barriers exist in all programs, all barriers reported 
do not exist in all programs, and that more effective 
strategies can be developed if barriers are understood. 



Barriers in Curriculum Planning and Teaching 



In Chapter I it was noted that an affirmative action accredita- 
tion standard had been passed in 1977 by the Council on Social 
Work Education's Board of Directors at the recommendation of 
their Accreditation Commission.,, One of the areas addressed 
in Accreditation Standard 1234B-Women was curriculum. The 
1977 version of the standard stated that an accredited social 
work program "must provide clear course objectives, outline 
and content respecting the role and status of women through- 
out the curriculum. 4 ^ 

In Part II of the questionnaire, respondents were asked if 
there were any concerns regarding planning or teaching about 
distinctive nefeds of women in relation to the following 
aspects of curriculum planning and teaching: 

1. How content on wdmen relates to the objectives 
and mission of the educational program. 

2. How the program reorganizes to update curriculum 
content. 

3. What the sequence and emphasis in teaching about 
women should be. 

4. What the rationale for inclusion of content on 
women is in: 

a. required courses 

b. elective courses 

* -z c. women 9 8 studies programs or interdepart- 
mental offerings. 

5. Resources * relevant to women which exist outside the 
social work educational program in: 

a. the total university 

b. the community 

6. The use of the advising process in helping women 
to develop educational and c* eer plans. 

7. The integration of content in class and field. 

8. The role of curriculum committees, caucuses, faculty, 
and student groups. 

9. The quality of curriculum materials and teaching 
technology. 

10. The establishment of a non-sexist learning environment. 
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Statement* which #re representative of the kinds of responses given 
to Part II of the questionnaire are presented under each 
aspect of curriculum planning and teaching. 



Barriers re Objectives and Mission of Program 

Many respondents reported that knowledge about distinctive 
needs of women is not usually designated as central to an 
educational program* even though the majority of professional 
social workers and clients a$e women. Seldom does a program 
state that it is concerned with gender equality. Programs 
do not usually spell out their missions regarding specific 
population groups, but even when they do it is hard to find 
references to women in these groups through the curriculum. 

Barriers re Curriculum Reorganisation 

" 

It was noted by a number of respondents that initiators of 
change in curriculum differ throughout social work education. 
In many graduate schools of social work an "anchorperson" or 
faculty member administratively assigned to a curriculum area 
initiates proposed changes or a curriculum committee consents 
to changes. In many small baccalaureate programs the director 
or the total faculty initiates changes. Wherever the setting, 
Respondents identified a need for developing more effective 
mechanisms for periodic review, evaluation, and updating of 
curriculum. * 



Barriers re Sequence and Emphasis in Content 

The major barrier to achieving expertise in sequencing and 
emphasising content on women was cited as insufficient testing 
of alternative approaches to curriculum organisation. Respondents 
reported that often content is "tacked" on without considering 
the nature of the student body and faculty, the mission of 
the program, and "the state of the art." 



Barriers re Rationale^ for Inclusion of Content 

In reqttJjutd courses respondents indicated that sufficient 
attentiovis not given to the fact that all curriculum areas 
touch on concerns of women. The nature of the content will 
determine its placement in required courses. Degrees of commit- 
ment of faculty and students to teaching about women in required 
courses vary greatly. 
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In elective courses, respondents thought that problems seem 
to lie In t lack of understanding of the role of elective 
courses In the curriculum In regard to supplementing knowledge , 
offering new knowledge, and focusing in-depth on topics of 
special Interest • 

Respondents believed that the rationale for presenting content 
on women In university-wide women's studies programs or In 
Interdepartmental offerings reveals ambivalence on the part 
of curriculum planners. While there Is recognition of the 
potential of enhanced learning opportunities, there Is a 
tendency In some programs to route all learning about women 
to courses offered In the broad university, and to evade the 
responsibility of addressing distinctive needs of women In 
the professional curriculum. 



Barrier re Use of Resources Outside the Social Work Program 

Respondents complained that many administrators and faculty 
have worn "blindfcrs"and have not been alert to learning 
opportunities and resources pertaining to women which exist 
in the total university or in the surrounding community. 
These Include women's institutes, centers, caucuses, affirmative 
action offices, shelters, women's leadership programs, etc. 

Barriers re Advising Process 

Problems cited by respondents which occur in the advising 
process revolve around the failure of the advisor to help 
a woman to set objectives relevant to her potential and 
talents, to advise her of the availability of all concentrations 
and to offer help in dealing with sex role stereotyping, which 
is common in institutional life* Respondents expressed the 
belief that faculty who serve as advisors are often unaware 
of their own stereotypic stances. A "typical" stance cited was 
that of the advisor counseling a man toward an administrative" 
track of learning and a woman toward a direct service track. 

Barriers re Integration of Class and Field 

One major barrier cited by respondents was that individual 
faculty members and coordinators of field placements do not 
always set a priority on integration of class and field con- 
tent. In addition Issues related to content on women are 
not often f laced on the agendas of either curriculum committees 
or of field plannlngjcommltteee . Many examples were cited of 
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/ students being assigned to field learning at women's crisis 
centers without any attempt to address the meaning of crisis 
for women in class content. Some respondents blamed admin- 
istrators for not assigning a faculty member to coordinate 
class and field planning. Even if a program has conducted 
an ongoing faculty development program to -orient faculty to 
contemporary issues concerning women and men, field/instructors 
and part-time faculty are usually not included and/are not 
aware of the faculty's cbmmitment. 



Barriers re Role of Curriculum Committees and Caucuses 



Respondents indicated that a problem ar 



ises /h 



hen groups con- 



vene in universities to discuss concerns of/women. The problem 
seems to lie* in the fact that these are ofttfn well-meaning 
groups which are regarded as hostile to planning carried out 
by traditional curriculum committees. Administrators are^not 
always aware that they can set the clim/te for mutual respect 
and for coordination of efforts of the/e groups with efforts 
of the curriculum committees. / * 41 



Barriers re Quality of Curriculum Materials and Teaching Technology 

Respondents Indicated that ibere it a general lack of recogni- 
tion that it is impossible for d single faculty member to 
monitor teaching approaches, td review theories and textbooks 
for stereotypic views, and to /keep up to date on new areas of 
knowledge. Faculty who have /expertise often do not articulate 
what they are teaching in svllabi and in cdurse outlines that 
can be shared with others. /The major barrier is the tendency 
of many faculty to work alone rather than to organise a group 
effort to improve the quality of curriculum materials and 
teaching technology. / 



Barriers re Establishment of Bon-sexist Learning Environment 



A handful of respondents thought that t 
Those who thought It to be a worthwhile 
for lack of visible support for equalit 
fot lack of Effort in hiring administra 
sexist blase*. /Respondents referred to 
which supports /free expression of ideas 
ghout the educetional pr 
faculty and students of 
ressed in an institution, 
iffarences rather than en 



and women 
of ewa 
sexism 

"tolerating; 
and creativity. 



ion thrcU 

is expri 
ttingf dj 



his is not achievable. 

goal blamed administrators 
y in education, and 
tors and faculty free of 

the lack of a climate 

and feelings by men 
ocess. There is lack 

the variety of ways 

A major problem is 
couraging innovation 
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>on->Curriculun larrltri to Acj^oving Equity for Women 

* * 

When Accreditation Standard 1234B-Women vas proposed, its 
authors recognised that if equity is to be achieved for 
town in social work education, special efforts nust be 
made in aon-curr iculue areas as veil as in curriculum 
content. The 1977 version of Standard 1234B-Voaen stated 
that: / 

/ 

I/. Equity shall be assured to vonen in faculty tn^ 
I staff recruitment, retention, promotion, tenure, 
aseignnent, and remuneration. 

i 

1 2m Equity shall be assured to vonen *in student 
/ admissions, field placement, and financial aid. 5 

/ 

Ihd quant ions in Part II of the project questionnaire asked 
respondents vhether there vere barriers to achieving equity 
for vomen in non-curriculum areas. Statements vhich are 
representative of the kinds of responses given to Part II are 
presented in categories of barriers in the profession, 
barriers in the institution, barriers affecting administrators 
> knd faculty, and barriers effecting students. As stated 
/earlier, respondents vere not required to sign Part II of 
/ the questionnaire. Responses vere given anonymously. 

i 

I Barriers In the Profession 

/ A number of respondents pointed out that social vork education 
/ operates vithin the historical traditions and value orienta- 
tions of the profession. They thought that professional 
/ organisations should be more visible in their support of 
/ gender equality. An accrediting organisation should maintain 
/ strong guidelines re equity for vomen, create task forces 
/ to monitor educational policies and practices, and set up 
J workshops to sensitise educators to the concerns of vomen 
in the profession, and in, higher education. 



. larriara in the Institution 

Barriers in the institution vere explained by^eesoondents as 
resulting from holding on to old values and traditions vhich 
view vomen as "second-class citizens Those concerned about 
theme harriers pointed to a lack of understanding of the, per- 
vsslveness of institutional sexism. Respondents thought that 
there la a lack of flexibility in the educational requirements 
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of many universities. Sobs gave examples of s bias against 
appointing wouen to top administrative posts and to "sale 
dominated" Boards of Regents. Several respondents pointed 
out' that in some institutions there is "absolute silence 99 
concerning wouen 's contributions throughout all fields of 
study/ 



Barriers Affecting Administrators and Faculty 
Attitudinal Barriers: 

Respondents, uany of whoa are sale administrators, identified 
attitudes which produce biased behavior toward women. These 
include apathy, insensitivity , indifference, self-interest, 
a "closed Bind." hostility, and resistance. Men and wouen 

possessing these characteristics were said- t o be t ri llion 

oriented, negative to* affiruative action efforts, and 
subtle in the use of discr iuinating behavior. Male adain- 
istrators possessing these attitudes were labeled as 
"elitist." uncoMitted to being an equal opportunity euployer. 
and biased toward nan as aore competent than wouen. A few 
thought that soae feaale adainistrators had a "Queen Bee 
Complex" which they defined as "wouen who forget other wouen" 
when they "aake it to the top." 

Responses in this category were given anonyuously. and were 
accompanied by uany exauples of incidents in which respondents 
thought wouen had not been treated on an equal footing with uen. 

Barriers in Euploymen# Practices : 

The probleus which bar women faculty frou receiving treatuent 
equal to that received by male faculty were said to lie in * 
policies and procedures pertaining to hiring, prouotion. 
advanaeuent. retention, teiyire, and compensation. Feaale 
faculty were reported by the majority of respondents as hired 
for lower salaries, and lower priority (soft aoney") positions 
where there is less responsibility. One-fourth of the' respon- 
dents reported on situations where there is "harassment" or 
"t*€i»idation" of feaale candidates for positions. Many of 
the examples given referred to discriuination against uore 
"uature^APplicants (age 40 and older). 

Respondents referred to criteria for retention and advance- 
ment as "eupirically defined by tales." Acceptable behaviors 
on the job were reported to be uore "constricted 11 for female faculty. 
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One example cited was that a man who is assertive shows 
"leadership capacity," while an assertive woman is judged 
to be "hostile." Respondents thought that the female must 
be "scholarly , congenial, and superior" to her male counter- 
part if she is to be advanced or granted tenure. Some 
respondents believed that there are more opportunities for 
male faculty to engage in "extra salary" projects 
(i.e. research). Male faculty were viewed as having more 
mentors in the administrative structure of the institution. 



Barriers Affecting Students 

Respondents identified certain groups of female students as 
being more vulnerable within higher education. These include 
female applicants for doctoral programs , women reentering the 
profession after marriage and family experience*, single 
parents and heads of households who need an income while in 
training for a career, women from lower socioeconomic back- 
grounds, minority women, rural women from conservative back- 
grounds, ^physically impaired women, and women who are under 
25 or over 40 years of age. Barriers to recruiting members 
of these groups were reported to be found in the lack of 
supports (fiscal and non-fiscal), and in the rigidity of 
institutional requirements (i.e. residence, class hours, 
limited number of classes for part-time students, etc.). 

Problems in educational planning for students were assessed 
by respondents as stemming from stereotyping of women students, 
whether it be in the grading of class and field performance, 
in the awarding of stipends, in the assigning of field place- 
ments, or in counseling toward specific concentrations. 
Examples were cited which referred to awarding of higher stipends 
and research grants to male heads of households rather than 
to females with the same responsibility. 

A handful of respondents no ted that they knew of no barriers 
to equity for physically impaired students. One of these 
rrespondents stated that ""my program has no barriers for 
physically impaired students; we don't accept any." 

Overview of Responses to Part II - 



Responses to Part II of the questionnaire focused only o£ 

problems or barriers to achieving equity for women. In no 

way were respondents suggesting that all university settings 

had all of the above barriers or that these barriers prevented 



pso# r*»s f row ^tmctioirtng art atr feff ectrve Tevel . There did 
stew to be wide-spnead recognition, however, that a quality, 
curriculum which addresses distinctive neecLs of voien aust 
be supported by souAd practices and policies which respect 
the rights and contributions of' fewale and sale administra- 
tors, faculty, and students. ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 



DIVIIU>rare^FE€IFIC PLANS OF ACTION TO ACHIEVE EQUITY rf)R WOMEN 

Selection of Program Sites 



Responses to the survey conducted by the project confirmed 
that a large number of administrators of baccalaureate and 
master 9 s degree programs in social work thought that their 
programs would be improved by equity efforts directed toward 
women faculty and staff, and toward curriculum content. 
Information gathered through the survey showed that many 
administrators bad ideas about strategies to achieve equity 
for wonen, but were uncertain about the most productive ■ 
approaches to or ganixiiig efforts within their own programs 
to carry out these strategies/ 

Phase II consisted of a planned effort by the project to 
-respond to those who were committed to developing individual 
i plana of achieving equity for women', but who sought the 
advice of experts on hctw to proceed. A question had been asked 
In Part I of the project survey as follows: 

During the academic year (1980-1981) project con- 
sultants will be available to five programs in 
Federal regiona III, IV, VIII, IX and X. The project 
will select programa with a range of characteristics. 
If you would like your program to be considered as 
one of the five programs, check H yes" below. If your 
program is aelected, you will have an opportunity to 
discuss and reconsider your decision. 

The five Federal regiona had been selected for the project 
before t%e proposal waa submitted to the U.S. Education 
Department. A review of regiona receiving funding from the 
Women's Educational I*uity Act had shown that the five regions 
selected had aubmltted fewer proposala for funding. 

Forty-one of the programa in Federal regions III, iv, VIII, IX 
•ml X r vera J^terested, twelve were undecided and eleven were 
mot interested* Sixty-four of the programa out aide of Federal 
regions XII, IV, VIII, IX and X alao expressed interest in 
receiving consultation. 

Project staff and consultants who acted as an advisory ^group 
to the director developed e set of criterid for selection of 
one ffogram site in each of the five predetermined Federal 
ragloas. 

o 
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Each program site vould be invited to develop specific, plans 
durihg the 1980 to 1981 acadenic year to achieve equity for 
women in their own progress. Each program site wpuld be 
provided a project consultant to assist in its efforts.. 

Program sites selected were to meet the following criteria: 

1. Accredited status * 

2. Unique combination of characteristics that dis- 
tinguished it from the other programs ^selected 
(i.e. ethnic representation on faculty or in 
student body, rural or urban location, public 
or private auspices, ratio of male to female 
faculty, mission of program, age of student body, 
etc.) 

3. An expressed interest in participating in the project 
by the administrator. 

• 

The five programs selected in Federal regions III, IV, VIII, 
IX and X did meet these criteria. Time and money limitations 
prevented the project from providing consultation to all * 
programs meeting the same criteria. 



The project invited the five programs to identify barriers 
to equity for women in their own settings, and to develop 
plans of action to overcome barriers. A consultant was 
provided by the projett to assist with the development of 
strategic models of equity for women during the academic year 
1980 to 1981. Each consultant was paid by the project to 
make the equivalent of three full day on-site visits. In 
cases where consultants traveled only a short distance to 
programs, consultation visits were more frequent and were 
scheduled for portions of a day. 

Although each of 'the five programs selected to participate 
were asked to be self-directed in the choice of *a barrier 
to equity to be addressed, the project set forth empirical 
definitions, principles of operation and working agreements 
in a manual which was available to all involved in the project. 
The administrator of each program was asked to appoint a work 
group of faculty, and students whose major task would be to 
identify 4 problem or barrier to achieving equity for women, 
and to develop and begin to implement a plan of action to 
overcome the agreed upon barrier. 



Assignment of Consultants to Program Sites 
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Establishment of Working Agreements and Work Groups 

at Program Sites 

"Contracts" or working agreements were negotiated at several 
levels. The project director and administrator of each of the 
five programs agreed upon objectives, time frame, and assign- 
ment of a consultant. Each consultant and the dean or director 
of the program to which she was assigned agreed upon a general 
plan which included the following commitments: 

1. The consultant would make up to three 

visits to the program during a six-month period 
for the purpose of sharing expertise and 
facilitating the efforts of the work group. 

2. The work group to be appointed by the dean or 
director who sanctioned their use of time on the 
project should include, at the minimum, a represen- 
tative of the program's curriculum planning 
committee and a faculty member and student with 

an orientation and commitment to womcri's concerns. 
It would be up to the program to decide whether 
additional members should be added. Additional 
members might include the university affirmative 
action officer or a member of the practice community. 

3. The work group would agree to select the barrier to 
be addressed, and to develop a specific plan of 
action to overcome the barrier in accordance with 
project deadlines. 

4. The consultant would be responsible for a descrip- 
tion of the model developed in the program, and 
would assist the work group with completing a 
written plan of action. 

5* The five written plans of action and models would 
be used as the base for a project report and pub- 
lication, to be prepared by the project director 
and the consultants by the end of the second year 
of the project. 

Development of Plans of. Action by Program Sites 

The project set forth guidelines for developing a plan of 
action, and asked that the following elements be included in 
the written documents: 

1. Overall assessment of status of program's curriculum 

re distinctive needs of women. 
4. Identification of one problem area or barrier to be 

worked on. 
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3. * Listing jf possible strategics to overcome barriers. 

4. Selection of specific strategy with discussion of: 
a* What — description of strategy. 

* b* Why — rationale for selection. , 

c. How — techniques and reiources utilised. 

d. When timing and sequence of activities. 

e. Where— location of activities. 

f. Who — persons involved. 

5. Projected products and outcomes. 

6. Evaluation of process and procedures. 

7. Inpl£cations for replication in higher education. 

^ ' - 

Tie work group wai asked to be responsible for the writing of 
this plan to be submitted to the project director through 
the consultant. This request was based on recognition that 
the document was the program's own plan to be implemented from 
within the program. It also gave the project director and 
consultants a chance to see the perspectives of the work group 
on the objectives of the project. 
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CHAPTER V 



A FRAME OF REFERENCE FOR ACHIEVING EQUITY 



During academic year 1980 to 1981 five project consultants 
worked with administrators and work group members at five pro- 
gran sites to develop unique plans to achieve educational equi- 
ty for woven. At the end, of the academic year, project consul- 
tants met with the project director to review the work of the 
project and to decide how to share the knowledge gained from 
activities at the five program sites with others In social work 
education. Although the most logical approach was to report on 
experiences at each of the program sites individually, there was 
concern about respecting confidentiality. In addition, It be- 
cane clear that there were cotton elements In thi five experi- 
ences. 

A dac^alon was made to construct a conceptual frame of refer- 
- ence which would address eight areas pf activity assessed as 
central to efforts to achieve educational equity for women. 
The frame of reference could be utilised as a base for organ- 
ising equity efforts in any social work program whether they 
m be initiated by administrators , faculty or students. 

The eight elements common to the five experiences wh^ch were 
selected for the frame pt reference are Institutional factors, 
consultant *s relationship to the institution and to the social 
work program. organisation of work _g£jmp» ftfcua of change efforts, 
•election of strategies for change, projected outcomes, moni- 
toring and evaluation, and institutionalizing the gains. 
* j* * 

Key factors are identified and a brief description of related 
activities that t*6k place In the program sites Is given In 
this chapter. Guidelines for use of each element In the frame 
of reference are presented in Chapter VI. 



There are wide variations in characteristics of colleges and 
universities throughout the country which ar ; perent institu- 
tions to the 359 accredited social work programs. 6 In order to 
set pp an effective working *odel of educational equity in any 
of these programs, it is necessary to understand the nature of 
tha parent institution and the special characteristics of the ^ 
social work program within its wall*. 

Institutional factor/ Include: 

1. latere of parent lnstltutlon(l.e. , site , facilities , 
personnel, auspices, hierarchical structure, re- 
sources, composition of faculty and study body, 



Institutional Factors 



Factors in the Institution 
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regional and sociopolitical c oua«d era t ions) . 

2. Place of social work prograa within tha par Ait 
institution ti.«. autonoay, availability of pad 
coapetition for resources, interdcpartnantal 

. . relet ionehips). 

3. latere of social work prograa (i.e. aleeion, 
dagraaa awarded, adainietration, faculty, 

# atudente, resource availability, coaaonity and 

raglonal involveaent, aluani, accreditation status)* 

latyre of Parent fnetitution 

Tha nature of tha parant institution prpved to be an iaportant 
alaaant in tha project in that it provided a frsae of reference 
or foatext for activities within the fibre prograa sices* 
For exaaple, in one prpgraa aite the aiaaion of the university 
to provide educational opportunities for w leaa privileged 
pereoae" wee reflected in the typea of project activitiea 
initiated by the work group. In one prograa aite the tradi- 
tionally conservative orientation of the university waa noted 
aa a factor to cbneider, with soae aeeeeeaent that thla factor 
had leas Influence on the curriculua then it did in peat years. 

The pareat institutions of the five prograa sites used in 

the project have the following characteriatica aa a group: 7 

a * 

Regions of Country: Pacific Coaat — one prograa; North- 
weat — oae prograa; Southweat — one prograa, Southeast — 
one prograa; Mid-Atlantic Coaat. — one prograa. 

Location: Urban Area — two prograaa; Suburba — two 
prograa*; Rural Area — one prograa. 

Auspices: Public-State — four prograaa; Private-Church 
related— one prograa. 

Bthnic/Cender Identification: Hon-ethnic coeducational — 
four prograaa; Black coeducational — one prograa* 

? tt ^r t ^M * nrollaftl><: ■ 2*000-4,999 — one prograa; 
5,000-9,999— two pfograae £0,000 and over— two prograaa. 

Place of Social Work Prograa Within Inatitution 

At ell prograa aitea, conaiderat ion waa given to how the 
devtlopaent of a aodel of equity would be received Within the 
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parent institution or within the department within which the, 
social work program was situated. It should be noted that 
the five program sites elected to focus on change efforts 
within their own social work programs rather than within the 
total university , perhaps realising that they Jpad more control 
over projected outcomes. However , in all five program sites 
there wete efforts to reach out to use resource persons and 
materials and to collaborate on projects with faculty from 
thex departments. 

Within one program site it was reported that "there was 
some institutional pressure to cooperate with other depart- 
ments," which led the work group in that site to make visible 
efforts to "enhance interdepartmental relationships and 
shared use of resources. 99 Within two program sites there 
was an expressed "sensitivity to fiscal problems" within the 
total Institution,* and "to a constant pressure to prove the 
contribution of the social work program" to the Institution. 
The need for long-term change efforts was directed toward 
the parent Institution in one program site, ss concern was 
exptessed about equitable advancement, tenure, and" salary 
opportunities for women. In one program site the activities 
of a work group were extended to include faculty of two other 
branches with social work programs in the state* In one * 
program site the administrator of the social work program 
purposefully set np a work group which included several . faculty 
outside of his department who were leaders regarding women's 
concerns in the university community. 

In all five program sites there was an expressed awareness 
of the importance of a dynamic working relationship between 
the administrator of the social work program and the hierarchy 
within the parent institution. 

totire of Social Work Program 

Characteristics of the r ive social work programs selecf*d to 
bo program sites for the project include the following: 8 

Levels of Social Work Iducation: Graduate only— •one 
program; Joint Graduate and Saccalaureate— one program; 
* Baccalaureate only-- three programs. 

Accreditation 8tatua: All programs were' accredited by, 
the Accreditation Commission of the Council on Social 
Work Education. Three of the five programs were scheduled 
for reaccreditatlon review during the coming year, which 
meant that they were preparing self-studies showing that 
they had met the requirements of accreditation standsrds 
(including Accreditation Standard 1234B-Vomen) . 
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Administration of Social Work Prograaa : Sox: Halo 
Adaiaiotratore— three prograa*; Feaale adninistra tors — 
two prograaa. Ethnicity: Caucaaian — thraa prograaa; 
Black Aaerlcan — ona prograa; Aaian-Aaarican — pne prograa. 

rail* t la a Faculty: Reaber| Six— thraa prograaa; four- 
teen— one progtaa; thirty — ona prograa. Ratio of Mala 
to Faaala: 50Z Mala — two prograaa; 66Z Mala — two prograaa; 
100% Mala— ona prograa. Percentage of Faculty with Tanura: 
33Z — ona prograa; 40Z — two prograaa; 50Z— two prograaa 
Ethnicity (Ratio of Ethnic to Eon-Ethnic): 12Z Ethnic- 
two prograaa; 50Z. Ethnic— tfco prograaa; 66Z Ethnic— ona 
prograa. (Majority of faculty in five prograa tfites 
froa ethnic backgroanda ia Black. Several coaa froa 
Aaian-Aaarican backgroanda) • 

Pnll-tiae Studenta* E unbar: SO to 100— ona prograa; 
100-150— oaa prograa; 150-100— ona prograa; 200-250 — 
ona prograa; 40fe*450— ona prograa. Muaber to Whoa Social 
Work Degrees Awarded (1970-1979 Acadeaic Jeer): 25-50 
dagraaa — two prograaa; 51-75 dagraaa-two prograaa; 76-100 
degreee— one prograa. Ratio of Male to Faaala Studenta: 
20X Mala— ona prograa; 35Z Mala — two prograaa; 50Z Mala — 
two prograaa. Ethnicity (Ratio of Ethnic tcj Eon-Ethnic) : 
35-45Z Ethnic— four prograaa; 80Z Ethnic— oka prograa. 
(Tha largaat naabar of atudanta froa ethnic backgroanda 
waa black atudanta froa- a black university. Studenta 
froa other prograaa who were of ethnic backgrounde included 
sixteen who were black, nine who were Chicano, aix who 
were Eative Aaerlcan, three who were Puerto Rican, and' 
one who wee Aaien-Aaerican.) 



Conaul tent's Reletionahip to the Institution 
end to the Soclel Work Prograa 

Pectora In the Conaultation Proceaa 

The conaultant waa viewed by the project ea a person who would 
draw upoa bar own expertiee end skills to facilitate the develop* 
aent of a aodel of equity within the progrea aite. The con- 
etifrtetioa proceaa wee viewed ea tiae Halted.. Succeaa waa 
projected by the project to be the lnitietion of chenge. efforts 
to achieve equity for wpaen in aociel work education that would 
becoae eelf-perpetueting. The project built ita approach to 
conaultation on the prealfe thet eech accredited aociel work 
progrea aite aelected ha* the coaaitaent end adequate resources 
to take on eelf-directed quelity iaproveaent efforts. 
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The procesi of consultation included the following activities: 

1. Exp lor leg varying expectations of the consulta- 
tion process and clarifying reciprocal roles. * 

2. Establishing a working .relationship between the 
consultant and administrator , with work group 
•embers and with other Interested faculty and 

n^ students; nesting individually or in group 

w settings. 

3. Establishing a working agreement to decide upon 
achievable goals , setting up a manageable 

schedule of work and maintaining focus of project. z 

4. Installing and using mechanisms for reporting, 
monitoring , and evaluation. 

5. Identifying appropriate resources. 

6. lelplag to institutionalise gains. 

7. Terminating the consultation process. % 

Stcaes tn the Consultation Process 

The relationship of the consultant to the social work program 
can be described in three" stages: initial stage, middle stage, 
and termination. 

Initial Stage: 

The initial stage began with the first telephone contact of 
the consultant with the administrator of the social work 
program. (This followed %e establishment of an overall 
agreement between the project director *nd administrator^) 
In eeoji case the consultant made an appointment to meet with 
ths administrator at the program site* * 

The administrator of all five program aitea had verbalised 

to the project director an interest in receiving consultation , 

from the project, and had confirmed that they were in agree* 

meat with project objectives. They appeared to want to become 

a part of a national project sponsored by the Council on Social 

Hork MacaMmn, and funded by the U.S. Department *of Education. 

All administrators seemed tq view the project as aaslsting 

them indirectly in updating a part of their programs, which 

would be reviewed during the reaccreditation process. There 

mas an understanding b'y all of the administrators that the 

project was In no way connected with the §ouncll's Accreditation 

procese slid did, not have access to information gathered in 

accreditation self-studies. During this period it was also 

important for the coniultantc to identify themselves as representing 

the project rather than their own universities or organisations. 



four of the five administrators indicated that they had not 
dona extensive work on curricolun planning ragarding woaen 
and looted forward t# aaalatanca fron tha consultants. Admin- 
istrator* and work grbup nanbara in these four programs looked 
0to eke consultants to nova into their programs as "experte" 
who would "tell" their faculty what they needed to do to up* 
data their programs. The consultant t 9 response to requests 
. to met ma "experts" was to resklft the focus to the program 
sltme and to tell administrators and work groups that they 
worm the "experts" on making decisions about what the focus 
of equity efforts would he within their own programs. The 
consultants pointed out. that there were harriers to equity 
in mil programs of higher education. The consultants would 
he glad to met as "facilitators" who hmd knowledge which 
they would share along the way about educatiemml planning 
aad uae of appropriate resources. The fifth program site, 
whece tha administrator was viewed nationally as having 
expertise on women's issues, moved more quickly to accept the 
rolm of the consultant as "facilitator" or "catalyst." 

In mil cases tjhe consultants moved as quickly as possible 
to establish working agreements and to involve members of 
work groups in the planning process. During the first on- 
site consultation visit consultants made contacts with either 
the total work group or with one to three members. 

During the initial stage of consultation, the consultants 
reported thmt they carried out the following rolee: 

-gathered information about the program site, 
including a general assessment of resources avail- 
able in the parent institution; * 

•provided a context for work by -defining educational 
equity > by describing a non-eexlet learning environ- 
ment, by interpreting project objectives} 

-set the stage for organising efforts and the setting 
of goals by the work group; 

-agreed to recommend appropriate resources; 

-initiated a time-limited working relationship that was 
supportive of self-directed efforts within the program 
site; * 

-sat up a schedule and working agreement; 

-clarified that the consultant v%s a project representa- 
tive and not a representative of her ©vjn institution 
or of the Council's Accreditation Commission. 

*► 

During' th* initial stage, consultants indicated that they 
made an attempt to understand "where program sites were" in 
their efforts to .achieve 4|ulty for women, and what the varied 
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expectations of persons within the educational program were. 
Several consultants sensed that they would play a role in 
mediating dialogue between special interest groups during 
Inter stages of consultation. 

There was a difference in the number of on-site visits that 
each consultant would sake. Although a total of up to three 
one-day on-site visits was promised by each consultant, it 
later proved to be true that the two consultants wh* lived 
within driving distance of their program sites made five te 
seven on-site visits which were of shorter duration than 
one day* All consultants made themselves available for 
telephone contacts from administrators and w>rk group members. 

Middle Stage: 

The middle *tage of the consultation process was essentially 
a "work* stage. In four of the five program sites, one work 
group had been assigned specific tasks and had agreed to 
a tight wptk schedule. In these program sites, the role of 
the consultant became that of facilitator and resource person 
(i.e.help/Lng to maintain the focus of the project, meeting 
with the /work group, providng feedback to reports, raising 
a>propriite questions, making constructive suggestions, 
recommsoding and providing resource materials, and reviewing 
the aqjftgeability ef the work schedule). 

i 

In the /fifth program, work assignments had been dispersed 
according to the interest of subgroups. The consultant 
played, a role here in facilitating interaction between and 
among thees subgroups. In all caaes the aocial work admin- 
istrators participated along with the work groups and con- 
*ult*ata in developing a plan to achieve equity. 

Termination: » 

/ 

During the termination atage, the focua of consultation 
shifted back to the reality of completing project activities 
and reports, and aaaisting program aites in establishing 
ongoing mechanisms for monitoring and updating educational 
programs. The concern of all conaul tents became how to assist 
program sites to institutionalise gaina resulting from 
project activities. Consultant efforta during the termination 
Stage were directed toward aaaisting programs to continue self- 
help efforts to achieve equity for women. The stage included 
a review of what had been accomplished and what needed to 
be worked on in the short-term end long-term future. As 
appears to be the caae with many, time-limited consultation effort 
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tha consultants bfclleve^ that tha termination ataga cut 
wpoa them too quickly* aad they vlahad that thara had been 
more time to review obeervable galaa from projact activities 
aad to aaalat program altaa toaat up mechanisms for ensuring 
%?* long-term galaa. 




Organisation of Work Croup 
Oraanlalnt Factors 

On a of tha requlremente of tha projact was that tha admln- 
latratdr of each program alta appoint a work group to carry 
out projact goals during academic year 1980-1981. Tha 
following stipulations ragardlng tha work group wara a part 
of tha agreement astabllshad batwaan tha administrate** ot 
tha program alta aad tha projact dlractor or conaultant: 



1. 



At 'tha minimum, tha work group should £jusJ*de 

a representative of tha program alta* a curriculum 

commlttaa (or kay daclalonmaklng group) » aa wall aa 

atudaat with a damonatratad commltmaat to wfcaen's 
concerns. Tha program would decide If .additional 
mambara ahould ba addad to tha work group. 
(Othar auggaatad posslbla work group mambara 
Include field Inatructors aad othar representa- 
tives of tha practice community , part-Ll»* 
instructors^ alumni mambara of women's caucuses, 
affirmative action officer, faculty outalda of 
tha aoclal work program, ate.) 



Tha administrator must approve tha uaa of tha 
work group's tlma on tha projact. 

Tha work group ahould aalact a barrier to equity 
to ba addreaaed, and ahould develop, with the 
assistance of the project conaultant, a plan 6f 
action to achieve equity for women In Ita program 
(to Improve one aapact of the program aa It 
ralataa to women) • 

The administrator, at his or her discretion, would 
serve aa a full or ad hoc member of the work group. 

Composition of Work Croups 

Tha five program sites used five different types of work 
groups. One graduate program aat up an Initial work group 
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composed of the administrator, two female faculty members, and 
two female students. This group later expanded to include 
interested faculty from different branches of the university. 

. The £hree baccalaureate-only program sites chose three other 
' approaches. One work group included all faculty in the 
program (male* and female), plus three students {female). ? 
A second work group included two .female students, all faculty 
at the program site (all male), p!Lus four prominent women 
in the , university (associate dean of women, director of 
instructional development, professor of English, and professor 
of anthropology). Another work group was composed of two 
, members of the curriculum committee (male and female), a 
student (who chose not to attend meetings— f emale) , and a 
prominent member of the practice community (female administra- , 
tor), who was also a member of the curriculum committee. 

A 1 fifth program site encouraged subgroups to work on specific 
plans according to their interests. One -subgroup of three 
female students developed a research project with the assistance 
of their research professor (male), and expanded to include 
additional female students for discussion group purposes. 
In addition, informal discussions were held by. faculty members * 
about the place of issues concerning women and minority group 
members in, the curriculum. 
* * 

Operational Questions about Work Groups 

Work groups* set up „their own schedules and met regularly . 
Consultants arranged to meet with work groups when they were 
making on-site visits. Administrators also met regularly 
with work groups. # 

Experiences at the five program sites showed that the following 
operational questions need to be considered: 

♦ - • 

Is the work group representative of.: 
Faculty (full and ^art-time)? 
. Students? 
Practice Community? 
Ethnic Groups? 
Special Interest Groups? 

Is the -functioning of all members of the work group 
maximal or minimal? What is the rationale for 
short-term participation of some members? * < 

Does ,the work group have decisionmaking power or 
have a link to decisionmaking groups within the 
program site?- 



1. 
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3. 
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4. Is the administrator committed to sanction and 
support the work group? 

5. Is the vork group an ad hoc structure or an ongoing 
structure? \ 

6. How does the selection of problems to be vorked on 
affect the composition of vork group? Vice versa? 

7. . Does the vork group have a realistic schedule 

ind manageable plan? 

8. Does the vork group have the respect and support 
of other groups within the system? 

What Is the nature of the contract between the 
/ vork group and the administrator and betveen the 
vork group and the consultant? 

How are the recommendations of the vork group to be 
implemented? If it is an ad Iioc group* vho will 
monitor gains?' 



Foci of Change Efforts 



Factors in Focusing Change Efforts 
• 

The following questions were identified as central to the 
focus of change efforts: 

1. What is the barrier or problem area tt> be focused 
on? 

a* What are differing perceptions of this barrier? 
b. What is at the core of the problem? 

2. What is the target of change? 

a. Is the target attitudes or behavior? 

b. Is the target policies or procedures or structure? 

c. Is the target a concrete one such as 
curriculum syllabi, outlines, bibliographies? 

3. What are the target groups that will benefit from 
the change? 

Problem or Barrier to be Addressed 

A vide range of questions was considered by administrators 

and work groups, with the assistance of consultants. These include 
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1. Doe* the social .work curriculum adequately address 
distinctive needs of women? 

2. Are* students taught to work with female clients from 
varying sociocultural and economic backgrounds, all age 
levels and with differing needs? 

3. Are persons in the system supportive of the goal 
of achieving a non-sexist learning environment? 

4. Are teaching technologies and curriculum materials 
unbiased and up to date? 

5. Is there an ongoing program of resource and 
instructional development? 

6. Are institutional policies, practices and structures 
supportive of equity in opportunity and recognition 
for men and women? 

7. Do faculty and students from varying backgrounds 
and with differing points of view haVe opportunities 

-r~*to advance and to be Recognized within the program? 
/ 

8. Are there fiscal and other supports (i.e. advisors) 
available to students? 

There appeared to be recognition by work. groups at the five 
program sites that there are barriers or problems that exist 
in every Institutional setting. There was agreement that 
the answer to question 1 about whether a social work curriculum 
adequately addresses distinctive needs of women is universally 
^"no." Every program needs periodic updating and improvement 
in quality. Two of the five program sites decided that they 
would begin to review the curriculum to see what should be 
updated and improve*!. A thi*rd program had begun the process 
several years before and decided to continue the focus on 
curriculum in- depth. The work groups of these three program 
sites also decided, vith the assistance of administrators 
and consultants, to proceed to address questions 2,3,4 and 5 
(practice teaching, support in environment, teaching technologies 
and curriculum materials, resource and instructional development). 

Question 6 regarding structures, policies and practices was 
mot given priority by program sites, although some problems 
were recognized in relation to equal pay and advancement for 
faculty and staff. The five programs decided to give priority 
to questions where they thought change could be initiated 
within the time limitations of the project, and within the 
eoaflaes of the social work program. Question 8 regarding 
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supports available to students was indirectly addressed by 
all work groups, with the emphasis on non-fiscal supports. 
<Jt is Interesting to note that program sites did not 
interpret the objectives of the project as that of urging 
program sites to spend large anounts of money on developing 
resources. All program sites invested that they had some 
money available for addition of resource materials as needed.) 

The work group at the fourth progra* began with question 3 9 
which asks whether persons in the system are supportive of 
the goal of achieving a non-sexist learning environment . 
Thie group chose to focus on whether administration and 

* faculty wit kin the, social work program were perceived to be 
assist in -attitudes or behavior. This program site*faised 
the question with students and alumni. 

The focus of the fifth program was on question 7, which asks, 
do faculty and students from varying backgrounds and with 
differing points of view have opportunities to advance and 
to be recognized within the program? This program focused 
its attention on bow persons can tap expertise gained from 
life experiences so that they can utilise the educational 
program to achieve career goals. Basic to their concerns 
were issues relating both to women and to members of ethnic 
minority groups. It should be noted that this focus is in 
line with the stated mission of the parent institution of 
that program site. 



targets of Change 

Three of the work groups clearly focused on curriculum as 
the target. The fourth work group began addressing attitudes 
.of administration and faculty within the sgfcial work program. 
The fifth addressed educational needs of learners from varying 
backgrounds. 



Target Groups 

It wss clear that all work groups hoped that 
group to benefit from project efforts would b 
group. However, the second target group to b 
project efforts was clearly established as so 
In addition, there waa an implicit assumption 
in the social work profession would receive t 
enhanced professional functioning. Both men 
the social work program (administration, facu 
students) were perceived as benefiting from t 
of students and faculty to more effective way 
equality of opportunity. At one program site 
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became the spouses of female etmdenta^ who pointed out the 
importance of having the support of w s!f!Pl ! f*cant others" 
as one pursues a demanding career. 



Selection of Strategies for Change 
Factors in Selection of Strategies 

The following questions should be considered in selecting 
strategies or vehicles for change: 

1. What is the range of strategies possible? 

a. Are current ones being used* effectively? 

b. Are new approaches needed? 

2. Who will be the change agent (s) , what if the power 
and capacity of the change agent (sj within the 
total system, and is networking aaong change 
agents and aeabers of target groups needed? 

3. What is the most aanageable strategy to initiate 
the procesa of change vithin the constraints of 
personnel, resources, and time? ' ^ - ~* 

4. Vpv do alternative strategies affect -special 
interest groups? 

5. How can strategies fit into long-range plans to 
benefit the educational systea? 

A major assumption made explicit by the project was that 
there is ao perfect strategy to overcome a specific barrier 
to achieving equity. There are alternative strategies which 
have varying degrees of effectiveness in different settings. 
This Is an important principle to social work educational 
programs, vhich show vide variations throughout the country. 
It was the hope of the project that each of the five program 
sites would "shed some light" on what the most effective 
change strategies are vithin educational settings with specific 
kinds of characteristics. 

Alternative Strategies Used in Project 

Work groups at the five program sites selected a variety of 

stratagiaa to carry out the plans they developed. These fell 

into categories of strategies directed toward curriculum 

content, toward instructional development, toward resource 

development, and toward meeting educational naeds of students. 

The strategies listed on the following pages were carried out 

at one or more of the program sites. The wording of the 

strategies is taken from reports of consultants and of administrators 
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and members of work gtoups at the five program sites. 

Currlcolua Strategies: 

-identif content on vqmen^es n ma ins tress 11 and 

applicable to required cWwi con teat; 
~taearpei?efced content Into frame of reference used 

to "nsinetreen* minority content into core curriculum; 
-developed a theoretical frame of reference to organize 

student learnings in every* course in , curriculum; used 

model to, integrate thinking about women and men in 

every radical and ethnic. group, every social class, 

and at every critical lift ^situation; , 
-reviewed and made changes in content in all 

required and elective courses; 
-offered *fw elective coursfis (Such ss Women, and 
„ Self Is teem, Wemtn and Career Developpent , etc • ) ; 
-di aeomluatad mate r ia l to faculty on incorporating 

content on women Into basic methods, Human Behavior 
t end fecial Imvironment, and social policy courses; 

-updated syllabi and bibliographies for each course 
~ee£ up an open frrum to evaluate curriculum. 

Instructional Development Strstegies: 

" -carried out' a plan for instructional development 
to improve course presentations, with attention 
to how end when to Introduce a non-sexist perspective 
and how to deal with sexism In textbooks; 4 
-incorporated concept of equity at every level of 
teaching; 

-asked each faculty member to focus on proposing 
changea in one required course, to be scted on and 
implemented during following academic year; 

-held discussions about course content in open 
sessions in which faculty made public commitments 
to change efforts; 

-supported ongoing work of individual faculty members 
already involve^ in individual efforts to update 
curriculum content on Women; 

-developed an outreach plan to assist women social worke 
in agencies in better use of new content related to 
women; planned collaboration of classroom fsculty with 
field faculty to reinforee teaching in each setting; 

-developed s questionnsire to evaluate whether sexism 
permeated any aspect of teaching in 0 the social work 
program; 

-invited faculty members in the university community 
tp shsrs their expert iee on women's issues with social 
work faculty. 
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ftosomrce Development Strategics: 

M -Provided eamplee of coarse outlines, bibliographies, 

national publications; 
•sought Information about resources used in other 

program sitae, In other social work programs, and 

lathe parent institutions ; 
-developed list of persons working on simile^ 

lssnas in social work education; 
-explored possible future involvement of professionals 

In the practice community in change efforts. 

* 

Strategies Directed Toward Students: 

-Initiated a research project focused on how social 
work students con draw upon previous knowledge, 
skills, and experiemce to advance in educational 
program end In eireor development* 

-planned sessions with spouses of female students to 
gain their support In career advancement; 

-surveyed students and alumni for Ideas about improving 
social work programs as they relate, to women; 

-sol lei ted input into curriculum revision from the 
student body; 

-developed a plan to measure student learning. 

That direct change agonts in this project were the five 
administrators and members of work groups at the program sites 
Tho consultants acted as facilitators of the change process. 

In addition, program sites directed its efforts through using 
tho ifdjif snrt of one or more of the following groups of 
change ageata: 

administrators (aaaoclate and assistant deans 
or directors) 

curriculum committees and heads of curriculum areas 
faculty in the aocial work program {full-time, 
port-time, class, field) 
students 
alufcnl 

membera of the practice community 
peraona with expertise on women's issues in the 
total university. 

The experience of the project confirmed in practice what 
Is known* in theory: that a change egent cannot function 



1. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
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*ftectlwely vales* he or shC has a direct link to those who 
Mta decisions within the hierarchy of the university. 

• ^ - Frolocto d Outcomes 

Factors la Frolectlne Outcomes 

The following questions should be considered in projecting 
outcomes of planned change: 



1. What art tha short-torn changes that con be 

achieved? ^ 

2. What aro tha long-tera chaftgee that can ba 
achieved? m r 

3« low can short-ton and long-tars changa ba measured? 

The following oatconee wars projected by project administrators 
and work groups: 

1. A climate fof attitudlnal changa of both won and 
won an. which Is deuonstrated by concern, optlnlsm, 
raapact for diverse stands on isiuss, and use of 
non-sexist language In classroons and In university. 

2. ' A structure for dlalogua on Issues ralatad to wonen 

which Includes consideration of theories taught, rolea 
' Imposed by society, preparation of wonen for adminis- 
trative positions, and diverse stands on Issues. 

3. A source 6f educational materials which has been 
reviewed for sexist language, and which has new and 
improved documents. 

4. A public commitment to long-term institutional change 
directed at barriere to equal opportunity for women. 

5. ' A plan for ongoing nonitorinjpdf curriculum dealing 

* with women's concerns, which is carried out periodically 
with involvement of faculty agd other appropriate 
persons. 

6. A conceptual framework for incorporating content on 
persons of varying aocial statuses* 

7. A plan for incorporating women's content into social 
work courses, and for ensuring non-sexist approaches 
to teaching. 
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8. A plan to toot outcomes for all students at 

graduatidn in generel ireti of minority content , 
content on women, and sexist bias. 



Monltorint and Evaluation 

« 

Factors in Monitoring and Ivaloation 

Questions which should be considered in setting up ti&>nltoring 
nd evaluation mechanisms are: 

1* In regard to area to be monitored , what were the 
original goals established , by whom, and when 
were they institutedt 

2. What are the mosit appropriate monitoring mechanises 
. to use? ^ 

3. Who wll| do the monitoring, end to whom ere the 
monitors accountable? 

4. What will m dtone with the results of monitoring? 

5. Are mechanisms for monitoring permenent or temporary? 

Monitoring and Evaluation at Progrem Sites 

i 

The consultant pleyed e role et eech site in esteblishing the 
principle thet the project wen concerned thet activities at 
the program site be cerried out in such e wey thet there wee 
a permanent Impect of benefit to each program. In order to 
accomplish this, it wee necessery to build in neqhenisms for 
monitor lag end v eveluet.lon which would extend beyond the time- 
limited involvement of the project. 

The following era experts from reports from the program sites 
which demonstrate the kinis of monitoring undertaken by the 
work groups; 

The eherge to tike work group wes viewed es including 
the monitoring end eveluetion function* The group took 
responsibility for this et every stege of work, end the 
outcomes #f the eveluetion supported an outreach 
approach to other feculty members* Activities included 
avoiding difficulties encountered, strengthening areas 
of promise, building support emong administrators, 
eesuring thet the programme curriculum committee utilizes 
the leernings from the work group experience. 

■ -» . • * 

The work group examined the curriculum to determine the 

validity of its assumption that every curriculum area 

woe touched by new perspectives on women, and that the 
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good that already existed la the curriculum (regarding 
equity for women) would be maintained as new dimensions 
were built in* They % worked to see that supports wefre 
organised for the isolated women working in administra- 
tis positions* whether in the university or in a social 
work agency, and that the program continue to be sensitive 
to students, graduates, and faculty with I auily 'reipoa- 
sifcil'lties. 



Institutionalising the Gains 



Vectors in Institutionalising Cains 

Questions to consider in Institutionalising gains are: 

1*. Bow can the work group incorporate planning for 
institutionalising gains into its efforts from 
the /beginning? 

2. Who are the key persons outside the work group whose 

support is needed? 
3» How can the work group interpret its efforts and 

products so that they will have Meaning for the 

broader univeraity community? 



Institutionalising C 



afloat 



Program Sites , 



At the time of completion of this report, program sites will 
not have had time to complete plana for institutionalizing 
gains from the project. Four out of five work groups initiated 
through the project have agreed to continue with plana through 
the following academic year* As mentioned earlier in the 
report 4 , there waa an intention on the part of adminiatratora 
to use gains from the project aa a way of meeting the require- 
ments of Accreditation Standard 1234B-Wonen« One program site 
reported: that its work group had joined efforts with othets 
in the university to make recommendations to benefit women 
to the university faculty senate. Another program aite 
reported that it would extend ita activities to persons at 
other branches of the university*] If the project had not had 
a timt-liuited period, it would hkve been poaaible for con- 
sultants to provide more assistance to work groups in their 
efforts to institutionalise gains from the project. 
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CHAPTER VI 

« * 

SUMMA1T AID GUIDELIHES 

. ; ' ■ / 

This t*|>ort hcs present** en overview of activities conducted 
during, two phesee of the Project on Achieving Equity for Women 
tn fecial Work Mutation between July 1, 1979 end June 30, 1981. 
Ths project bad aa Its scjor objectives t&e seeking of iaforsa- 
ties about alternative etretegiea to achieve educational equity, 
a ad the construction of a frame of reference which could be 
weed universally to organise efforts to improve the quality 
**§ educational progrsse aa they relets to feoele adolnlatrstora, 
f acuity and students, a ad to curriculum content which addreeeee • 
dletlaotlve meed* of women. The ultimate aim of the" project 
woo to identify alternative etreteglee to Improve edwcatlonol 
programs for tfbth nea end womqm, and to gain e cleerer under- 
standing of how a non-sexlet learslag eavlrosment cen be schleved. 
Guidelines, for Initiating equity efforts ere presented here. 

■letorlcel Terspectlve 

. i 

vChsptsr I of thla report gave e, brief hletory of evsmte leedlng 
up to the writing of thle resort. The events ware^the adoption 
of .an Afflraetlve Action Sssadaxd for women C12341-Women) by 
the Council os Social Work Education Is 1977, asp the funding 
•f ths Project on Achieving Equity for Women in Social Work 
Education by the 0.8. Education oeportscnt, Wbnes's Educational 
Equity Act Progrem is 1979. It hse been noted In the report 
thet ths project did not become pert of the Council 'a accredita- 
tion proeoea, although the focus of the project .wes on the 
throe erese identified in Accreditation Standard 12341-Voaen 
(I.e. faculty, students, curriculum). 



* Achloviss Equity for Wosen In Social Work Education; 

f ' An Overview 

v 

Chapter II ausssrlses 226 reeponaea to Part I of a questionnaire 
Seeking 'isftrmstlos from aoclal work progreaa about- curriculum 
eooteat is which wosss'a distinctive neede are addreaaed. The 
chapter provides a brief overview of coat ant on wosen in required 
cowreea (class and field), and la elective courses^ In addition, 
it susmsrltea bladings oa who makee 'recommendation* end- decisions 
#jpo«t ths s.urt leulua, on extracurricular opportunities regerdlng 

} ****** • 1 tsacers* , and on plane program* have for revision of 

}.*&*i**Um.< 
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ffca project .414 not obtain any daatfpictara of tha ratlonala 
far inclnaloa of content oa won«n in raqnlrad conraaa or of . 
tkt Mtatt of contanl that la includa* or axe lad ad In claaa 
•Hi flald conraaa . Prograna do appaar to ba nalag a wida 
rant* of flold placeaaata, lnelndlng crlala-orleatad cantara, 
*%lca la a' relatively now type of aarwlcc for won* a. A wlda 
reeae of elective conreee appeare to ba of farad. Once again 
tna gaaaral not ata of tha raepoeaea did not rawaal tha ratlonala 
for eelection of of •elf 1c klnda of aleetlvea and for explaining 
how gaaaral conraaa each aa Vonaa and Art or Wonea and Philosophy 
are llahad to tha objectives of thiaoclal work cnrrlcnlnn. 



There van eoae indication fron tha 224 raaponaaa received 
that thnra ara dlffarant corrlcnlna declsloneekere at tha 
baccalaaraatn and aeeter'e levels. It would eppeer that priority 
d*«iaiona ara nada acre by gronpo (I.e. cnrrlcnlnn coaeltteee) 
at % tec aaster's lawal, and by ladividaale (i.e. facalty naabar 
taachlng a coarse) at tha aeceelenreete level. Thla difference, 
which coald ha explained by a largar anabnr of facalty at tha 
gradaata level, any explain why certain klnda o^feclelone 
ara aade at .both levele, and why tha. paca of tha cnrrlcnlun 
revleloa procaaa la oftaa alow. 

4 

Most -respondents Indicated that their progrems conduct extre*- 
cutrl'cular activities that pertain to voiitt'i concerns* 
These appaarad to ba sporadic and Inltlatad by special Interest 
groups. Most pleas for revision of curriculum centered around 
a review of existing courses. Perhaps these 1980 answers 
reflected' a generel respoase to the adoption of Accreditation 
Stemderd 12341-Hoaen several years before* PJLane beyond a 
review ojt existing currlculua "focused prlaarlly on adding 
specific courses* A nuaber did announce plans focused toward 
faculty development* % 

Chapter ifl eummarlsed 131 anonymous respoasesto Part II of 
the questionnaire which sought Information about barriers 
to achieving equity for women* Barrlera which are reported 
to exist la a auaber of progress laclude barriers in currlculua 
pleaalag end teaching, and non-curriculum barriers which relet**' 
to the profession, to the institution, to administrators end 
faculty, end to students. 

The flrdt section of Pert II of the questionnaire eddreeeed 
berrlets la currlculua planning and teaching. Underlying 
most responses to this pert wee the thought thet meny eoclel 
work programs heve not gone fer enough. in developing retionelee 
for inclusion of content on women, la testing the usjLof 
eltermetlve teechlng technologies end materials, and In meesprlnf, 
student leeralngo In addition, there was e plea for the establish- 
meet of e more open climate where differing views cen be exemlned 
freely. 
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The secoad part of Part XI of the questionnaire addressed non- 
carrlcelum barriere. H«r« 'there ««■ a generei racognition 
that thara soot be aore than Just curriculum aopporta if a 
aoa-eexlet laarniag eavironaent la to be echievee. Many 
respoadeate be 1 laved that eexiea la an inharant part of 
highar education and of tha aocial work profaaaion. If change 
la to oecar thara aaat ha a revision in policiao and practices, 
aad aa laprovemeat in general attitndea. Perhaps becevse 
•••vara to Part II of the qoeatioaneire ware given enonyaouely, 
tha seetftoa oa barriers affecting adainistretionaend fscnlty 
evoked respoases which* were eaotloaally charged, and which 
were accoapanied by haaeroaa exemplee of inequities experienced 
by women in higher education. 



Dovolop*aa five S pecific Plana of Action to Achieve KouitT 



Chapter IT euaaarisea activitiea used to 'select five prqcraa 
•ites to develop uaique module or plans of action to achieve ' 
owelty for woaen, to esslga coasoltents to progrea »Ctes, end 
to establish working egreeaeate and work group a in^the progrea 
sites: A greet deel of tlae was* spent during thi first year 
of tha project in developing e aaauel, orienting persons 
involved in project sctlvities, and developing a workable plan. 
These activities were useful in sett log^alrect lots for the 
two /wars. In retroapect the project would heve bed e greeter 
in*#*t if the tiae bed been extended to three yeere insteed 
of two. An eddltionel yeer would heve given progrea aites 
aore tiae to cerry out plena of action, end would have given 
consultants aore tiae to aveluete the gains v ith administrators 
and work group aeabers at progrea aitea. 



Chepjter ▼ presents e conceptual freae of reference which 
stresses eight areas of ectivity which were control to 
project ef forte. Key eleaente to coneider in developing ' 
aodels or plens to achieve educetlonel equity ere institutional 
fectors, consultant"* relationship to progrea; orgenisetion 
of work groep, focus of chenge efforte, selection of strategies 
for chenga, projected outcoaee, aonitoring end eveluetion, 
ead iastitotionsllsing the gelne. e* 

The importance of the firet eleaent in the freae of reference, 
lnstitutioaal factors, should not be undereetiaeted . Any plan 
for quality improvement in e progrea aust be developed with 
• clear endereteading of the netureofthe systea it ie e pert 
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lof.^ The project learned that quality improvement effoite, 
\a* wetter how avail, can fee made visible in sueh e wr.y thet 
:hc social toA program la viewed ea striving to- improve 
eke image of the parent institution. TJiie ia eepecially 
important daring a per ltd jrfiea there are extreme fiacal 
:reaeea and s competition fpr resources* Keeource parsons 
Ltbia the parent institution end witjtii* the. surrounding 
•rAgiou can make valuable contributiona to the aocial work 
program, la addition ,the else of thi* aocial work program 
'eatftke background of ita administrators, faculty, staff, and 
student a will influence priority netting. It ia important 
tolunderatand horn special intereat groups relete to the 
decisionmaking hierarchy. 

Thai Second element in the^ frame of reference," the con- 
auljtaat'a relet lonabip td' the institution and to the aocial 
worn program, vaa fcentrel %o the efforts of the project. 
Thq. consultant, vaa viewed ea a -knowledgeable person Who 
has skills in communication &nd who ia a facilitetor in e 
process that ia aelf directed. It la auggeated that, while 
it can be productive to hire e conaultant from outaide of 
the program, If thla ia not poaaible there mey be one or two 
pereons with the aame type of ekills within the educetionel 
aetting it aelf. The role of the conaultant or reaource 
person should bs clearly defined aa time-limited and ea 
focused on the objectivea determined by the edminiatrator and 
work group. The diacuaalon in Chapter V focuaed prinarily 
on the rolea aaauned by the conaultant. In addition, 
communication and relationship skills are key to the success 
.of the profeaaional conaultant. 

Organising e work group ia a third fector ir the frane cf 
reference. The project aet down ita own value orientation 
thet atated: 1. a member of the deciaionnaking hierarchy 
should be e jart of the work group (retionele: it ia not 
helpful to make recommendetiona unleaa there ia a link to 
a deciaionnaking group); and 2. et least one faculty member 
end student with e connitment to woaen'e iaauea ahould bs a 
pert of the work group (retionele: there are feculty and 
atudanta in many educetionel aettinga with aome degree of 
expertiee on voaen's concerna who are not e pert of the 
deciaionnaking hiererchy). In this project there wee e strong 
commitment evident on the pert of the nejority of work group 
membcre. The aucceaa of thia project ia also due to the 
involvement end intereat of the deans end directors who net 
regularly with the work groupa. A conscientious group of 
persona waa a key fector in the aucceaa of project activities* 

A fourth elenent in the frane of reference ia tjie focus of 
change ef forte. Selection of the focua of change ef forte waa 
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ihfluenced in this project by the limitation of time. It 
'•liquid be noted again that the targets of <*an«e were within 
thi wpeiel wort program " and were 'focused on curriculum. If 
the focus-had been on non-curriculum barriers, the target 
range would probably have had to be shifted to the parent 
institution, and the workgroups would have 'had jto be expanded. 
Since statistics in 'higher education show that there continues 
to be an unevenness in the salaries paid 1 to mefe ,and women, 
equit^ efforts directed toward promotion and reimbursement 
would have to be targeted' outside of the social work program. 

A fifth Element in the frame of .reference is the ^election 
of strategies. - Selection of strategies most appropriate for 
a particular change^ ef f otft^is * inf luended by the choice of 
targets target groups* and change agents. While most of the 
strategies explicated by the project were directed at material 
things ('i.e. syllabi, course outlines, bibliographies, etc.), 
there was an underlying assumption that attitudes must also 
be modified if change is to occur." Success in the selection 
of appropriate strategies is directly related to the extent 
of knowledge and commitment xJf work, group members and to the 
sanction of, administrative staff. Availability of resources 
was not a major problem, for the f-ive program sites used in 
the project. 

, # 

A sixth element in the frame of reference is projected out- / 
comes. Outcomes projected by the program sites included three ' 
.types: outcomes related to curriculum content, outcomes 
related to mechanisms put into place to review and monitor 
curriculum content, and outcomes which related to attitudinal * 
change. 

A seventh element is monitoring and evaluation. Basic to 
the project approach was its belief that monitoring and 
evaluation must accompany any -change effort if change was to 
become permanent. In all five program sites an attempt was 
made to evaluate ongoing project efforts and to institute 
permanent review mechanisms. 

The last element in the frame of reference is institutionalizing 
gains. Program sites reported that this was a goal that they * 
, were working to achieve. They reported plans to include more 
persons in their activities, to use gains to meet the* require- 
ments of an ongqing accreditation standard, aad to make 
recommendations to university-wide groups to achieve equity 
for women. - • * 
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Limitations an<T Trobl ems 



All quality liproftiMt efforts have strengths and limita- 
tions. This summary .has'focused on what was reported to have 
been accomplished at program sites by project consultants, 
administrators, and members of work -groups. Tt was evident 
that there was a positive climate established at all program . 
sites that demonstrated their commitment to efforts to achieve 
equity for women. At the same time there was a realistic / 
attitude which recognised that short-term efforts 
limited In impact. % 

The following limitations and problems were identified by 
those involved in the project: 

1. Time and money were major limitationa in that they 
determined that consultants would be provided by 
the project for less than an academic year; 

2. The program sites targeted their efforts first on 
required claaaroom couraee which are usually taught 
by full-time faculty. Field inatructors were not 
included In work groupe. It ia hoped that work groups 
which continue will recognise this as a limitation 

and will expand their groupe to include field instructors 
and part-time faculty. 

3. Special attention should be given to address the 
particular concerns of women of color on faculties 
and in student bodies. 



4. Outreach to alumni will be easential to pick up the 
slack in curriculum content taught before the new 
frame of reference was introduced. 

¥^t. """Continuing support should be provided administrators 
is they move to institutionalise outcomes of the 
project. 

6. Attention needs to be given to continuing education 
programs. 

7. There needs to be continued support of project gains 

by the Council oft Social Work Education's Accreditation 
Commission's monitoring of 1234B-Women. 

8. The tendency of some programs to label themselves 

as being "no problem" programs needs to be reexamined 
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in light of current statistics on salaries and 
promotion of sen and voien in higher education. 

9. The program sites chose to focus on curriculum. 

This focus should not be to the exclusion of other 
non-curriculum areas which are needed to support 
new directions in curriculum. 

10. This summary is based on reports of activities and 
future plans. The real test of project gains 
will be seen in the everyday efforts at the program 
sites. 



Guidelines for Psa of the 
Frame of Reference to Achieve Equity 



It is recommended that persons who wish to initiate change 
efforts consider the following questions* as a guide to use 
of the frame of reference developed by the project. 

r 

Institutional Factors 

What is the nature of the parent institution? « 
What is the place of the social work program within the parent 

institution? - 
What Is the nature of the social work program? 

-Its mission? * 

-Its curriculum? 

-Its faculty? 

-Its student body? 

-Its alumni? 

-Its relationship to the practice community? 
How has the parent institution and the social work program 

addressed the need of equity for women in the past? 
Have there beefa recent efforts directed toward achieving equity 

for women? 



. Consultant's Relationship to the Parent Institution and to 
the Social Work Program 

Is there someone with expertise in the parent institution or 

social work program who could act as a facilitator of change? 

Is there* something to be gained from bringing in a consultant 
frojs outside the program? Are there resources available? 

Is the administrator willing to work with a consultant? With a 
facilitator from within the program? 
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Organisation of Work Group 

Who would be the best parsons to appoint to a work group? 
Consider the following factors: 

Nature of prohlep(s) to be addressed 
Representativeness^ of potential member 
Authority of potential member 

Commitment of potential member to equity issues 
Expertise of potential member 
Schedule of potential member 

Will the adninistator sanction the efforts and time of the 

work group members? 
What will be the linkages of the work group with decisionmaking 

authority? 

j » 

Focus of Change Efforts 

*» — 
What is the barrier or problem area to be focused on and how 

is it perceived by persons in the program? 
Wh*t is to be the target for change? 

What are the target groups that will benefit from change? 



Selection of Strategies for Change 
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What is the range of strategies possible? 

How do alternative strategies impact on special interest group's? 
Which strategies are the most manageable? 

Who will be the change agent? What is his or her authority 

within the syfetem? 
How do strategies fit into long-range planning? 

Projected Outcomes 

What are short-term changes that can be achieved? 
What are long-term changes that can be achieved? 
How can short-term and long-term change he measured? 

Monitoring and Evaluation 

In regard to area to be monitored, what, were the original 

goals established, by whom, and when were they instituted? 
What are the most Appropriate monitoring mechanisms to use? 
Who will do the monitoring and to whom are the monitors accountable? 
What will be done with the results of monitoring? 
Are mechanisms for ronitoring permanent or temporary? 
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Institutionalising the Gains 

How can the work group incorporate planning for institution- 
alizing gains from the beginning? 

Who are the key persons outside the work group whose support 
is needed? 

How caa the work group interpret its efforts and products so 
that they have Meaning for the university community? 

toward A Non-Sexist Learning Environment 

• 

The ultimate aim of the project was to explore approaches to 
achieving an environment in higher education which. retpects 
and supports equality for men and women in all part* of the 
educational system, the project used funding from the U.S. 
Education Department, Women's Educational Equity Act Program* 
to explore alternative strategies to overcome barriers to 
equity for women in social work education. It is the belief 
of those involved in the project that quality improvement 
efforts directed toward equity for women will ultimately bene- 
fit men as well ar women. Basic to project efforts was the 
belief also £h*t women from differing backgrounds must bene* 
fit from equity efforts if they are to be effective. 

There must be strong leadership from responsible persons in 
higher education to support visible efforts to achieve equity 
for persons who, because of ethnic, racial or religious back- 
grounds, because of sex, because of age or because of physi- 
cal impairment; continue to receive less than equal treatment 
within the university system. This sentiment was expressed 
by a large numbef of social work educators in their responses 
to questions posed to them by the project. In addition many 
expressed the belief that a non-sexist teaching-learning 
environment that respects equality for all persons is achiev- 
able in social work educational settings. 

The following paragraph provides a composite definition of a 
non-sexist learning environment - 'which" is based on responses of 
social work educators to the project questionnaire: 

A non-sexist learning environment la an environment 
in which teachers have a passion for teaching, schol- 
ars have a passion for discovery, students have a 
passion for learning, moral leadership is practiced by 
those in a position to do so. . .Men and women are recog- 
nized and accepted for the ways in which they are alike 
and Afferent, respecting them for the contributions 
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they make and ensuring that the perspectives of both 
•exes appear a* components of a learning environment; 
Men end women are free to experience, voice .and ex- 
press their differences end similarities in the con- 
text of their learning to become professional social 
irorkers with a highly developed capacity for profes- 
sional use of self in the service of others. . •sexist 
-behavior and attitudes are as unacceptable as racism 
or ageism or negative ettitudes end behaviors toverd 
persons with handicapping conditions* 

It is suggested that readers will want to reflect on whether the 
above definition of a non-smxist learning environment describes 
the commitment of educational settings with ..which, they hav^e been 
identified and whether it describes their own professional and 
personal value orientations. This publication is presented with 
the hope that it will provide a general frame of reference end 
a guide to these committed to ongoing efforts to initiate, main- 
tain and monitor educational equity activities in social work 
programs throughout the United States. 
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